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ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
Colonization Society was held in the Brick Church, in 
MontpeHer, on Tues'day evening, October 16, 1845. The 
President, the Hon. Samuel C. Crafts took the Chai?*; at 
half-past six o'clock, and the meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. B. B. Newton, of Chelsea, and with 
appropriate music from the choir. 

The treasurer being absent, his report was not pre- 
sented in form. A statement however was made, showing 
that ^700 have been paid by Vermont to the cause of 
Colonization during the last year. 

The Report of the Board of Managers was then nead 
by the secretary. This report, after showing that Ver- 
mont has ever been an anti-slavery State ; — and that the 
Vermont Colonization Society is the oldest Slate Society 
in the Union, proceeded to detail the operations of the 
Society during the year, together with important facts and 
statistics illustrating the progress of the colony at Liberia. 

On motion of the Rev. Joseph Tracy, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Colonization Society, 

Resolved, That the Report of the Board of Managers be acceptecJ, adopted 
and published under the direction of the Board. 

Upon this motion, Mr. Tracy addressed the large audi- 
ence assembled, in his best manner, exhibiting very 
clearly the proper and necessary conclusions respecting 
the importance, the prospects and bearings of the plan 
of African Colonization. 
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The Rev. Jesse T. Peck, of Poultney, then presented 
the following resolution : 

„ Resolved, That the principles, t]ie history, and prospects of African Colo- 
nization, encourage and demand greatly increased efforts for its prosecution. 

Though the hour was late, the audience listened with 
fixed attention to the fervid appeal of Mr. Peck, upon 
this resolution. (For an outline of the addresses of 
Messrs. Tracy and Peck, see appendix.) 

The subjoined resolution was then presented, and 
unanimously adopted, 

Resolved, That- as members of tin: Vermont Colonization Society, wo 
hereby pledjro our best efforts for raising, at least, tlio sum of one tliousand 
dollars, for Uio cause of Colonization, during tlie ensuing year. 

The following named gentlemen, were then chosen 
officers of the Society, for the year ensuing, viz : — 

rUESIDENT. 

Hon. SAMUKL C. CRAFTS. 

vrcE rnEsiDK\Ts. 
Hon. PHINRAS WHITE, Gen. E. R WALTON, 
" ISRAEL P. DANA, Col. JOHN WHEATLEV. 

ST-CKKTAi:y. 

Rev. .T. K. CONVP-RSE. 

treasurer. 
DANH:]L BALDWtN, Esq. 

AUDITOR. 

Hox. SA.AriTEL HO\VES. 

/ I^FANAGERS. 

Hox. DANIEL KEIJ.OGf;, Rev. ^V^u iVUTCHELT-, 

" CHARLES PALNI-:, " R.C.HANI), 

.TAMES Esq., Hon. PETER STARR, 

A. W. HYDR,. E.s(j, E. C. TRACV, Esq., 

DAVID PIEIlCi:, Esq., CHARLES ADA.AIS, Esq., 

HENRY STEVENS, Esq., ERAS'l'lJS FAIRHANKS, Es.i. 

At the Meeting of the Board of Managers, Oct, ITtli, 
the Hon. Phincas White, and the Rev. J, K. Converse, 
wero appointed Delegates to represent tliis society in the 
next Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society, 
at Washington, 



ERRATA. 

On page fourth of this Report, the list of oiScers named after the Treasurer 
. Biioiild read as follows : — 

Auditor — Hon. Joseph Howes .... Managers — Hon. Daniel Kellogg', Hon* 
Charles Paine, A. W. Hyde, Esq. David Pierce, Esq. Henry Stevens, Esq. 
Charles Adams, Esq. Rev. William Mitchell, Rev. R. C. Hand, Hon. Peter 
Starr, Rev. S. S. Arnold, Rev. .Tesse T. Pock, J. P. Fairbanks. 
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lun. PkKSIDENT AXD (.ir.NTLKMEN or THE SocTETr : — 

Through the goodness of God, we meet to-night to celebrate 
the TwFwVTv-sixTii anniversary of t!ic oldest Slate ColonizrJion 
Society in the Union. Assembling for such nn object, we naturally 
look back and inquire into tlie causes which led the people of 
Vermont, ( far removed from the centre of colonization move- 
ments, and from t!ic destitution of colored population, — having 
no personal interest in such a work,) to embark in it thus early. 
We can refer tliis prom[)t and early movement of Vernionters 
to their characteristic love of liberty. It was an emanation from 
their own free spirit. Jt has long been an accredited maxim, 
ihat " liberty has her dwelling place in the mountains." Tiie 
»;ivd liistory of Vermont furnishes many an illustration. If we 
turn buck to revohitionary times, when not only the parent land 
but some of the older menibers of the colonial family, attempted 
to opi)ress her, we hear but one voice from all her green hills 
and vallies, sayin?/. we cannot brook oppression. We love liber- 
ty. Vv'e will submit to no laws but those which cmanaie from 
our own free. spirit. And ever since, the inhabiiants of Vermont 
have exhibited r-onie peculiar features of cliaracler, as distinctive 
an.d strongly marked, as the physical features of the Stale itself. 
. The love of liberty and eqi'.ality we take to be one of those 
features. As the just ami natural conscfjuence of this trait, wc 
(ind all along our history, while the people elsewhere were silent, 
the protestations of our citizens against slavery; and the resolu- 
tions of our Legislature, asserting its unrighteousness and call- 
in"- for its removal. During the time that New York claimed 
jurisdiction to the west bank of Connecticut river, i. e., from 
17G4 to 1777, slavery did nominally exist in this territory. But 
on the 'id of July, 1777, representatives from the several towns 
in the counties of Charioltc, Cumberland and Gloucester, (as 
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the sections of the State were then called,) assembled at Wind- 
sor to take into consideration a constitution, which had been ap- 
proved by the Council of safety. 

In framing that constitution, every possible form of language 
was used to exclude both the idea and the thing of slavery for 
ever from the State, Our first General Assemblies, and the mes- 
sages of some of our earliest Governors, breathe this same spirit 
of liberty. And when, a few years after the adoption of our 
constitution, some persons from New York attempted to claim, 
as slaves, certain negroes onc.3 in their service in this territory, 
the General Assembly passed an act in the following bold and 
clear language. 

" Whereas, by the constitution of this State, all the subjects of this com- 
monwealth, of whatever color, are equally entitled to the inestimable blessings 
of freedom, unless they have forfeifed the same by the commission of some 
crime ; and the idea of slavery is expressly and totally exploded from our free 
government ; 

And whereas instances have happened of the former owners of negro slaves, 
in this commonwealth, making Rale of such persons as slaves, notwithstand- 
ing their being liberated by the constitution, and attempts have been made to 
tianisport such persons to foreign parts, in open violation of the law of the 
land ; 

Be it, therefore> enacted, that if any person shall hereafter make sale of any 
subject of this State, or shall convey or attempt to convey any subject of this 
State, — with intent to hold or sell such person, as a slave ; — every person so 
offending and convicted thereof, shall forfeit and pay to the persons injured by 
such offence, the sum of one hundred pounds and costs of suit." 

For thirty years after the adoption of our constitution, the 

journal of the House of Assembly, and the messages of our chief 

magistrates breathe the same earnest sympathy in behalf of the 

oppressed. 

In October, 1819, before an emigrant had been sent out, and 
soon after the National Society was formed, our General Assem- 
bly took up the subject of eolonizatio:? and gave it their hearty 
approval. Under the influence thus awakened, a public meeting 
was called of members of the legislature and others and held in 
the State House, October 23d, 1819, at which the Governor of 
ihe State, the Hon. Jonas Galusha presided, and of which his 
Excellency, our present Governor, Hon. William Slade, was the 
Secretary. A constitution was presented, amended and adopted, 
and the Vermont Colonization Society was formed, auxiliary to 
the American society, for colonizing the free people of color of 
the United States, with their own consent, on the coast of Afri- 
ca. His Excellency Jonas Galusha was the first President ; Hon. 
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Elijah Paine. Hon. Charles Marsh, and C. P. Van Ness, Esq., 
made themselves life members, by the payment of twenty dollars. 
Then follows, in the record, a list of eighty-six subscribers, who 
set their hand and seal to the good work and became members 
by the payment of an annual sum. Among these wo note near- 
ly all the leading men of our State, in their respective professions. 

The society thus formed, made its appeals to the public, and not 
in vain. Among the earliest measures of the society for the ben- 
efit of the colored race was an earnest and stirring memorial sent 
to the Congress of the United States on the subject of the slave 
trade, in January, 1842. 

Such was the origin of our society. It does not appear to 
have been called into existence by any foreign agency or influ- 
ence, but to have grown out of the spontaneous feelings of the 
people. As it appears to be the oldest State Colonization Socie- 
ty, as it has been in operation for more than t quarter of a 
century, and as some of its founders and its deeds Segin to wear 
the dusky hue of age, we thought it fit to refer thus briefly to its 
origin and early history. Through various changes, our society 
has steadily held on its way. 

A few of its early friends, we regret to say, have becom^j es- 
tranged even from the work of their own hands. Of late years 
it has been swept by a fitful ard windy tempest, as was supposed 
by many, to its ruin ; but still it stands erect ; and as the tornado 
that threatens to overturn the mountain oak, only causes that oak 
to thrust its tendrils more deeply ii?to the earth and gives it 
strength, by the very shock that was to be its ruin ; so our cause 
has gained strength from the severe discipline to which it has 
been subjected. The tempest has gone by — we only hear its 
faint murmurs in the entangled marshes of third partyism — and a 
calm has succeeded, which invites us to renew our labors. Our 
society has raised for colonization, directly and indirectly, during 
the twenty-six years of its existence, ^12,790.57, or including 
the treasurer's report for the present year ^13,490. 

To how many of our once suffering brethren has it carried 
freedom and hope ; how many minds it has awaked to sympathy 
and effort in behalf of the oppressed, and what influence it has 
had in suppressing the slave trade, that concentration of all 
wickedness, can not be told until the light of eternity shall 
reveal i t. 



Tlie operations of your society during the last year have been 
.. {iviiited; and consequently the results have been small. In antici- 
pation of tiie 4th of July, the secretary prepared and published 
an address to the clergy of the several denominations in the state, 
inviting ihem to present the subject of colonization to the con- 
sideration of their people, and take up a collection. That ad- 
dress contained some of the leading statistics of the colony, — 
the materials most needed to convey to the public mind a true 
idea of its condition and claims. It is believed that our cause 
has been presented in more pulpit^i in the stale, the present year, 
than on any preceding year in the last ten. Many clergymen, 
who amid the conflicting opinions of their parishioners, ha-ve for- 
merly remained silent, have this year spoken in our behalf, even 
where they have not thought it best to take a public collection. 
This fact is an earnest of better limes to come. 

An agent has been employed within our limits during a part of 
the year. Deacon Samuel Tracy, of Hartford, Vt. , was ap- 
pointed to an agency, by the parent society, last spring, and was 
commissioned and requested to labor under the direction of your 
Board. Mr. Tracy has been employed in the state about four 
months. He has not made it his exclusive object to obtain funds, 
although he brings home a very good report in this respect. He 
has given special attention to the circulation of the African Re- 
pository, and other publications, hoping to bring the pul)lic ear 
to listen, the public mind to reflect, and the public conscience to 
feel. He has obtained ninety-four new subscribers to the Re- 
pository. He has visited the towns named below and received 
the contributions specified, viz : 

Norwich. $1 1 .75 Putney, ,<:,l'l.nO Burlinnrton, jjifin 50. Coventry, §0.95 
Newbnry, 1-2 00 Brattloboro" "iirf.ol Middlcbury, ' Ifi.OO St. Albans, 8.00 
Peachaiii, 1^.00 Ltullow, !).:!7 Castlclou, 3;>.1S Wcr.tford, 13.00 

Danville, 9.00 Woodstock, 10.75 Rutland, Manchc.-iter, 6.50 

St.Johnsbury,()S.j25 Sharon, 5.00 Pittsfoi'd, 14.00 Bennington, 5.00 

We;ithersfieldl7.00 Jloyalton, 2--J.75 Brandon, 10.50 Strafford, 5.37 
Ptookingham, 12.50 Randolph, J'J.OO Hardwick, 7.00 Brcokfield, 20.25 
Townsliend, 5.00 Montpelier, 36.2;^ Enosburg, 11.00 Willianistown, 5.00 

In the above thirty-two towns, ^'594.91 were collected. 

Your agent has visited a number of other towns, in which he 
obtained small contributions from individuals ; or engaged pastors 
to present the subject to their people and take up collections. 
He has visited, in all, fifty-six towns. Mr. Tracy, being a lay- 
man, has declined, for the most part, addressing public assem- 



blies. But your Board believe he has labored vvitli prudence 
and with gratifying success. By the diflusion of pamphlets and 
papers, he has sown the seeds from which we may expect a good 
harvest. He has found the spirit of doubt and opposition dying 
away, and nearly all readers and thinkers becoming more and 
more established in favor of our cause. 

Another movement has been made among u?, which, both for 
lis kindly influence and for its novelty, deserves, perhaps, a pas- 
sing notice. In the month of August last, the llev. Mr. Good- 
win, an extensive slaveholder from Maryland, visited Bur-ingVon, 
and lectured, several successive evenings, on the subject of slavery, 
colonization, &g. Mr. Gooowin is by birth a northern man. 
Through liis marriage, and by inheritance, he came in possession 
of a large estate in slaves. Twenty or thirty of these he has 
liberated and sent to ijiboria. Others he is preparing for the 
same boon. Feeling, in common with others, that the north and 
the south have sadly mistaken eacis other's characlerand motives; 
and that a vast amount of ill feeling has hence resulted, he readily 
accepted an invitation to lecture on tlic subject. He had full 
and attentive audiences. He neither apologized for slavery-, nor 
exaggerated its evils. He delineated the peculiarities of the 
negro's character ; showed his real wants and the treatment 
necessary to his intellectuid and moral elevation. He explained 
the difl'erent principles on which northern and southern society 
is founded,— that of the north being based on the principle 
of morals ; and that of the south on that of manners. The 
view'^ presented by the lecturer were sound and commended 
thf mselves generally to liis hearers. / id their effect was visible 
in softening asperities of feeling, and harmonizing opposite and 
extreme opinions. All felt that if the nortii and south could 
only know each other, and regard each others peculiarities of 
character and condition with an intelligent charity — the citizens 
of both sections might he brought to co-operate in the noble 
work of giving liberty, elevation and social happiness to Uic 
colored race. 

The affairs of the Parent Society appear to be in a prosperous 
condition. The income of the last year was 1^33,640.31). 

Two expeditions have been sent out during the year. On the 
I8lh of November last, the Chipola sailed from Baltimore, car- 
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rying out sixty emigrants from the Maryland and the American 
Colonization Societies. Twenty-one of these were liberated by 
Dr. Wilson of Kentucky, who not only gave them theii libertyj 
buiraorrgagod his plantation to raise ^'1000 for their ouijit. The 
The brig Z^£mc-i?oc^: sailed from Nevv-Orlea.ns, on the IGth of 
March last, with ninety-two emigtants. 

IV.' 4? other expeditions are advertised ; one is to sail fronrj New- 
Orleans, in course of the next month, which is expected to carry 
out t'vvo hundr??d enjigrants. These are to bo settled in a new 
township on the north side of the St. Paul's river, which is to be 
called Kentucky, as its founders are going mostly from that 
state. The other expedition is to sail from Norfolk. 

The attention of tlie Parent Board has been much occupied, 
during the year, in forming plans and obtaining the means 
for ihi^ purchase of territory. — that the colony may have, 
what is so cssentiai to its growth and strength, entire possession 
of the three hundred miles of coast, from Cape Mount to Cape 
Palmas. Gov. Roberts has made two extensive purchases during 
the year. By one of these, he has secured the whole Sinou 
country, which gives the Mississippi settlement all the territory 
that can be desired, being a tract of fifteen miles on the coast, 
and extending thirty miles inland. 

The other purchase is that of the Little Bassa country, exten- 
ding ten miles on the coast. So important do we consider it, 
that the Comtnonwealth of Liberia should command the whole 
coast, that if it can not otherwise be secured, we should deem it 
wise for the Parent Board to direct all their means to this end for 
the year to come — even if they should not send out a single 
emigrant. 

To the great importance of this purchase, we have alluded in 
former reports. And we are happy to be able to say, that its 
importance has been felt by those who are able and willing liber- 
ally to aid the society in making it. A gentleman in New-York, 
somij twelve mOiUhs ago, offered to be one of fifteen, who should 
pay a thousand dollars erich. expressly for the purchase of this 
territory. As the country to be purchased is in the hands of 
several different tribes, it ss not known precisely what amount 
will be requisite. It is supposed that $20.()Q0 will be wanted. 
And it is understood that .'^•17,000 are now pledged, on the 
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condition that three thousand inoie be mised. We entreat those 
whom God has blessed with wealth, to ask themselves, how they 
can expend a j)ortio!i of their wealth better than by devoting it 
to ihis object. On this three hundred miles of coast., there were 
jn the last centary, si.vty slave lactories. There is now but one 
— viz ; that at New Costers. Let this v/hole coast be owned 
avKi colonized by our society, and this one slave factory will dis- 
appear. And tht-n the American Colonijiation Society will have 
accomplished, by silent and Christian means, what the combined 
navies of several nations have tried in vain to accomplish by 
force ; and with a less amount of money than our Government is 
aow expending in a single year upon our African squadron. 

Another signal object of attention with the friends of coloni- 
zation is' the plan for procuring the recognition of the Indepen- 
dence OF Liberia. This is a momentous concern. And a crisis 
has come which demands it. Liberia is already a youthful republic ; 
with a territory as large as Vermont, and capable of indefinite 
expansion; with a population of 16,000, (emigrant and native) 
amenable to its laws. This republic has its elections, its courts, 
its custom house, and its revenue duties. Yet, this republic oc- 
cupies an anomalous position. Not having been recognised by 
any Christian power, as a sovereign and independent nation, 
some European merchant vessels, trading there, have refused to 
pay revenue duties, denying the right of the colony to impose 
them. 

If, by the blessing of God, during the coming year, we can 
purchase the remainder of the coast, and obtain a recognition of 
the independence of Liberia as a sovereign state, we shall have 
achieved results that will make the year 1S46 memorable in 
history. 

The parent society has received several generous bequests dur- 
ing the last year ; one of ^4,000 from the late Hon. Roger Minot 
Sherman, of Connecticut; and ^10,000 from the late Daniel 
Waldo of Worcester, Massachusetts. There have been other 
bequests of a difTereut character, which call upon us loudly to in- 
crease our contributions. Hundreds of conditionally liberated 
slaves are waiting for the means to convey them to their breth- 
ren an'J to the':: falher-land. They stand and plead wiih us, 
'.viih tearful eye. Th^'V urge the injuries their race have suffer- 
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cd. They pfead the claims of oterna) justice for the means of 
helping them to be free, in their own home. Shall we turn a. 
deaf ear to their cry ? 

Tiie late Stephen Henderson, of Louisiana, some lime since, 
left by Ijis will between GOO and 7G0 slaves to be liberated, in- 
structed and sent to Africa, in successive companies. The pro- 
visions of his will have been established. ..\nd we are now called 
to aid hjs jjeopio to go. The hue Nathaniel II. ilooc, of King 
George couniy, Va., made provision in his will for liberating be- 
tween 200 and 300. This will has brcn established ; and near- 
ly 200 of his freed men are prcparirig to go out iii the next ex- 
pedition, if the means can be obtained, 

The health of the colony has been good duriiig the year, and 
all its inu;rest«, its schools, its agriculture, lis commerce and me- 
chanic arts arc decidedly on tl;c advance. We repeat ii; L'lhe- 
ria now exhibits to the world all the marks of a prosperous and 
thriving state, a centre of light, iilicrly and sociid order to the 
colored race; a desirable home, to which many tens of thousands 
will ultimately emigrate, at their ou.n e.vjx.'nse, just as niany 
thousands of laborers (hid their way annually from Europe to 
tiiis country. The woik is gloriou.sly and sneecHsfiiliy begun. 
Liberia is already })ointed to as exert;ising an iidluence wliich is 
without parallel. Scarcely twenty three years have elapsed siiice 
the colony was planted. And now this miniature re|)ublic, with 
institutions bearing the impress of our own, is highly pros[>cious> 
and rapidly increasing in commerce, wealth, and all else that 
promises greatness or usefulness. Through the instrumentality of 
its government and people, the slave trade has been banished 
from 300 miles of coast — a most salutary influence exercised over 
many of the natives, the result of which is manifested by an 
abandonment of their heathenish practices, and their desire to 
be instructed in the arts of civilized life. jNfany missionaries 
are now successfully laboring among the benighted Africans, 
which were sent fortli from this single colony, and are sustained 
in their w-^rk by its influence and encouragement. 

Y/ith this evidence that, under Providence, tiie work of Chris- 
tianizing rand civilizing the heathen millions of Africa, n)ust be 
accomplished by the agency of her own children, who can help 
looking with absorbing interest upon the scheme of colonization, 
and lending it efficient aid and support 
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We re-affirm our deep conviction, that the enterprise of coloni- 
zation is a noble enterprise, and one of the niost itnportanl of 
this age. 

After making all deductions demanded by truth, tlu; colonics 
establislicd on the coast of Africa, aic without a parallel in the 
history of the world, as it respects their cost, their successful 
establishment at their outset, their good order, ilicir ability for 
self govcrnujcnt, and their good inlluence on the surroufiding 
tribes. Fifiecn years ago the Westminster Review uttered the 
following language: ''The Amkiucans aiii: succf.sskully 
PLANTING rnici; M:c;iior.s on tuk coast of Afiuca. a giucatkii 

FVKNT PI1015A55LY, IN ITS CONSFUiTl ENCKS, THAN ANV THAT HAS 
OCCITURKI) SINCE Coi.l.i.NHUlS SET SAII, FOU THE NEW WORLD." 

That which was uttered as prediction, has already begun to be 
realized as historical truth. The scheme of colonization is liter- 
ally discovering a new continent ; bringing out its resources and 
overspreading it with the institutions of civilization and Christi- 
anity. Though Africa was known to the ancients by Jier cities 
— Iier learning, arts and arms — she has been to the modern 
woild almost unknown. About 400 years ago she began to be 
known to Euroi)ean voyagers. " Iier inhabitants were idolaters 
of the grossest kind ; j)olygamists, slave-holders, slave-traders, 
kidnaj)pers, oiVerers of human sacrifices, and son)e of tiiem can- 
nibals. For 400 years, all their intercourse with the rest of 
njankind, har been with the most rapacious, and the very vilest 
and inosi. corrupting that could be found in the civilized world : 
with slave-traders, most of whom were pirates, in every thing but 
courage. By tliis intercourse, the natives were constantly stim- 
ulated to crimes of the deepest dye and thoroughly trained to all 
the vices of civilization, that savages were capable of learning. 
During the most fearful predominance of undisguised piracy, 
the demoralization of the inhabitants of the wester.o coast went 
on so rapidly and became so intense, that it was impossible to 
maintain trading houses on the shore ; so that for many years, 
there was not a single European factory on that whole coast. 
Trade was carried on i)y ships passing along the coast, and 
stopping wherever the natives kindled a tire, as a signal for traf- 
fic. And this continued to be the mode of intercourse on that 
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coast, when the British Parliament, in 1791, began to collect 
evidence concerning the slave trade. Such, in short, was tlie 
barbarism and blood-thirstiness ol' the natives', that it was utterly 
impossible for either traders or missionaries to live in the country. 
Even pirates dared not reside there. 

During the 400 years under review, frequent attempts were 
made to establish Christian missions, but they all failed. The 
Portuguese Roman Catholics began a mission at Elmina in 1482. 
Their stations were numerous along the whole coast, but they 
made no impression, except upon their immediate dependents. 

Protestant missions were commenced by the Moravians in 
1736, and continued till 1770. Five attempts cost eleven lives, 
and effected nothing. English attempts have been numerous but 
unavailing. That of Captain Beaver, at Bulama Island, in 
1792, failed in two years, with the loss of more than one hun- 
dred lives. The mission to the Fouiahs in 1795, found insuper- 
able obstacles to success, and returned home without commencing 
its labors. The three stations commenced by the London, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies, in 1797, were extinct in three 
years, and five of the six missionaries, dead. 

The Church Missionary Society sent out a company of mis- 
sionaries in 1804, and attempted to maintain 10 stations ; but the 
hostility of the natives, who preferred the slave traders to them, com- 
pelled them to fake refuge in the colony of Siera Leone, where, un- 
der the protection of a colony, they could labor with safety and hope. 
Since the settlement of Liberia, attempts to sustain missions, 
without colonial protection, have repeaiedly been made, but 
they have failed in every instance, except the mission at the Ga- 
boon River, which was established in 1S42 — as to the fate of 
which lime must decide.* 

Thus, the voice of experience and the unchanging facts of 
history, tcacli us that if colonization is not the 07ily, it is un- 
questionably \\\o'rnnsl expeditious and certain way of christianizing 
Africa. We ask Christians, who are non-colonizationists, and 
who yet believe that it is God's purpose to convert the world to 
himself, to re.mcmber this great fact, that there is yet no irsstfince 

* This sketch of fct'Topts made to est^hliKh ard ma>:riairi Ciirieliai/ m-i:'A'oua. 
in Africa, with<>at coJ^injai protoc:it»H, ha-y bf'wn filvrid^Bfl f>r;::i a ivo/is '&:c?;'/ 
published, entir/ed (.*olor!'2;itt'.=n (ir;d .!vJ3?-5;o-.:n, by the 'Uv. J"^;'?j;?j j'/.-i^V;, 



of a mission having accomplished any lasting good in AfricUj 
apart from colonial influence and protection. 

There is another fact of great importance. The rrjissionaries 
sent to Africa, hitherto, have been mostly white men. But it is 
capable of proof and has been shewn by Governor Pinney, that 
the average missionary life of white missionaries in Africa has 
been less than two years and a half; while that of colored 
laborers, even from this country, has been ten or twelve times as 
long. From these facts, in connexion with inspired truth, we 
believe that it is God's purpose to convert Africa ; we believe 
that he intends to do it by means of Christian colonies of her own 
redeemed children and by the instrumentality of colored mis- 
sionaries. Let us fall in with the designs of Infinite Wisdom. 
Wo believe that colonization is the most effectual means of doing 
immediate and extensive good to the whole African race ; — the 
surest and cheapest method of breaking up the slave trade ; — one 
of the most effective plans yet devised of emancipation ; — the best 
method of proving the equality of ihe colored race and their 
capacity for self-government ; — and finally, the best for spreading 
the blessings of Christianity and republicanism over the entire 
continent of the slave. 

Such being our faith, let us show it by our works. Let us go 
forth and utter our convictions by words and actions, in t!ie lan- 
guage of confidence and persuasion, until the whole community is 
awakened to the importance of tiiis enterprise ; until "the colony 
in Liberia is erected into an everlasting monument to the glory of 
God and the praise of American justice and benevolence." 

In behalf of the Board of Managers, 

J. K, Converse- 
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Cluircliop, 2:5; Commmiicantf, Amorican, 1014. RccrLptnred Africans, 110, 
African, ;55:5 ; Totr.l, 145:5. 

School.^ 10; Schnhirs, Amorican, :570, African, 192; Total, 502. 

(."otiv'iclionp — Mi.!nior, 9 ; Kidnappinir, 1 1 ; Burglary, 17; Grand Larcenv, 
.107; PlM it Larceny, i>:4: Oihor<)ir'>nce.-^, 47. 

Unports in two yeans •'?157,82f); lvvport.~, do. S 1 2:3,094 ; Stock in trade, 
858,750; Real cstr.'o of !ii>u-c!iaui.s, •'iri:5!),550 ; Connai.ssioa busmcirs annual- 
ly, 850,500; Vcs.--e!s, 9. 

Cvili'ee trees, 21,107 ; Acres Sng-ar cane, 54 ; Acres in Rice, 02 ; Do. In- 
dian con;, 105 ; Do. Groinid nut.-., :3l ; Do. I'otaiooa and Yams, :J06 ; Do 
(/assada, ."20. .Acres owned, 2.534 ; Under cnllivation, O-W". Cattle, 7j ; 
Sheep and Goati', 214 ; swine 285 ; Duclcs and IlenH, 119 doz. ; Total value 
•owned by farmers, 621.775. 
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*' The mortality amouif acclimated colonists is by no means alarming, wher» 
compared with that amo!)'>' the same cla.ss of persons in this country. 

The average mortality of all the inhabitants of Boston for the Ja^^-t seven 
years, taking the census of 1840 as the average number of inhabitants, has 
been 2. 10 per cent. Among the white population in Baltimore, from 18"23 to 
1826 inclusive, it was 2.'i'S per cent ; in New York, 2.49 ; in Philadelphia, 
ii.ld. Among the colored people, in Baltimore, for the same year, it was 3.10 ; 
in Philadelphia, 5.02; in iS'ew York, 5.29; and in Boston it h supposed by 
well informed persons to be about G.6(j. The average annual mortality among 
acclimated Colonists in Liberia, for the last twelve years', has been 4.20; and 
for the last three yeans, Ji.OT. The greatest mortality asnong them except in 
1822, during a time of war, Vv'as {).91 in 1828. Since that time, it, has never 
risen so liigli as G.OO but once, and never so high as 5.00, when there wv-.a a re- 
gularly educated phys.'-ian in the Colony. 

It appears, therefore, that the cliniale of Liberia is- more favorable to the 
htaith and longevity of acclimated persons of color, than, that of Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia ; and even including the dangers of acclimation to a 
person not censurably imprudent, a colored emigrant from the south is more 
likely to live three years in LibeWa than in Boston ; more likely to live four 
years than in New Vork, and live years than in Philadelphia." 



No. II. 

RKMARXS OP REV. JOSEPH TRACY. 

liesolvedy Thv/i the Report which has just been read, be 

accepted, and fjulilished under the direction of the Board. 

Mr. Tracy said, he vvir.ili.Hl the Report to go forth, and dilTuse throughout 
the State, tlie interesting and important information which it contains. To 
man3s some of its statements will be news indeed. They will be surprised 
to learn that tlic free spirit of the north, and especially of Vermont, had so 
much to do with the origin and early history of Colonization. But such is 
the fact, '^riiere had, indeed, been various movements of the kind. The 
first was in Massachusetts, where the General Court, in the year 1645, hear- 
ing that a ce rtain jierson had in his possession a negro, brought from Africa 
by unfair means, demanded him to be delivered up, that he might be sent 
back to his own country. Again, in 1787, Dr. Thoriiton, afterwards of Wash- 
ington, and one of the founders of the Colonization Society, engaged a num- 
ber of the Colored People in and around Boston, to commence a settlement in 
Africa. Still later, Cap;, Paul Cullee, a colored man, of Westport, Mass., 
carried 38 of his own complexion, in a ship owned and commanded by him- 
self, from Boston, to the British Colony of Sierra Leono, none of whom clioso 
to return. There had been other similar projects, both at the north and the 
south ; but they had all come to nothing, when the foundations of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society were laid in faith and prayer. I am not at liberty 
to tell whatl know, of northern Chrislains who took part in the consultations 
and prayers that preceded Die first public movement. They labored not for 
their own glory, or the glory of their own section of the country, As the 
movement, in order to be successful, must be that of the Christian public, 
and not of a few individuals ; and as the prevailing scniiment of the Chris- 
tian public did then actually demand such a movement; they desired that the 
Christain public, in all parts of the country, and nut themsoives, should do the 
";i'ork, and receive the credit of it. Their wishes must be s.icredly regarded. 
But I may^tate the faut, not generally known, that when this project had 
been brought forward at Washiniiton, and iivorably received, it stjll wonifl 
have probably fallen ihrojgh, and no f?ociety would hsve bcc'.) orgajjizsd, had 
It not been for a citizen oi Vern-ion:, who hii maac up h'.s n.-.^rj ihat the jvkin. 



was a good one, ariil iintst not be suflbred to die, and wlio, in his own still but 
ciiorgetio way, took eirectiiai caro lliat it sliould not die. 

The Report spcinics of tlio opposition whicii the .Society has encountered, 
and inlbrms us tiiat the violence ot the tempest has passed by. It is no won- 
der, that our Society has been opposed ; no wonder that the sj)irit of freedom, 
which glows so ardently upon these mountains, i^liould become impatient witli 
our slow movements, and even with our very inodcvate pronn'ses, and siiould 
demand mors rapid iiu'oads upon the domain of slavery than we have appeared 
to be making, or ever proposed to make. Our professions, in this respect, 
have never boon extravagant. We lirti'O oniy projwsed to give a home iv. 
Africa to colored people already tree, and desirous io emigrate. Wo have 
never professed, and indeed, have always disclaimed, the intention of touching 
slavery directly, at all. Uel'ore our Society was formed, several of the south- 
ern Slates had enacted laws, intended and adapted seriously to discourage 
emancipation, and indeed, rendering it, to most masters, virtually impractica- 
ble. Wo undertook to open, and to keep oj)cn, a door for cmaiicijiacion. not- 
withstanding those laws ; to kecj? the practice ol emancipation from becoming- 
an obsolete and forgotten virtue ; to keep the ideas that ifansfornu'ng slaves 
into freemen is a good act, from wholly dying out of the southern mind, by 
securing to southern men, here and thero; and from time to time, opportunj^ 
ties to practice it. In i.his way, we hoped to witness the abolition of some 
small part of slavery every year, :iiid io keep the mind if the Soutli in a bol- 
ter state, in regard to the ultimate disposal ofthe whole subject, than it would 
otherwise be in. This is all that we undertook : ai/d this we have been doings 
and are doing still. . . ■' ' / 

It is not strange that a Society of such moderate iirtitcnsions should i'al) 16 
meet the wi.shesof many in a counnunily like this, r.'o'il rhal some-5:n--LU'l oven 
regard it as an obstacle in the way of more eiicrgL'tii.'. movcmcrif.s.. - It has 
been so all over the iVee Stales. A'iid inciaci, if a,!iy .are sure tl.-at they can 
do good faster in some other way, by all moans let liiem' try it. We wish to 
throw no hindrances in their way : and if they are successful, we will rejoice 
}jj tJi).''.ir success. In return, we only ask that they will allow rf^t->4o, the' 
rnwiiSirvite amount, oi' undeniable good >vhich we have undertaken and'-are 
iiiiiH'JilV accomplishing, witlfout hindr/incc from them. And very e.vtensively, 
th'JSC' who have stood aloof {'vowim-s, or been oj)posed to lit?, are bogiuuing t.o 
}^{iw'it tliat this is a musoiUibTo demand, l-.i Massaclii'.setts, such men are not 
o-rily withdrawing their o!)j)i>sitio!i, btit ^ contributing something to our aid. 
'Within a year or two, in nuny parisiies'>ro-;n which t,he prcscntalion of our 
claims had been rigidly excluded, our agent has been, admitted to the pulpit, 
and the pastor has been made a Iiife' Member of our Society, with his own ap- 
probation, by the liberality of hi.s'' neo[)le. Withiii a few years, too, our fund.? 
have risen, from a sum scarcely worth inentioning, till, last year, our receipts- 
were more than six thousand dollars. And similar progress is witnessed in 
various parts of the country. Within a year or two, several State Societies 
have been formed or reorganized, and auxiliaries ibrmcrly active ha/e greatly 
increased their erTicicncy. 

The Report speaks of the attempt to raise ftmds for the purchase of territory 
in Ai'rica ; a subject on which a few words may nor be inappropriate. 

It is very desirable that the Commonwealth of Liberia should possess the 
entire coast, of about yOl) miles, from Cape JMonnt to Capo I'almas ; as other- 
wise wc cannot eftectualiy e.vclude slave trading and smuggling establish- 
ments. This coast, you arc av.-ari;, u-as ouco the very focus of the slave 
trade ; more thickly stiulded with slave lactorics than any other portion of the 
continent. It was of this region that a witness betbro ihe Britisli Parliament, 
being asked the number of Yactorics, said ihat the shade of every tree was a 
factory. But, through the influence of Liberia, they are all gone now, except 
one — the Portuguese factory at Kevi' Scsters. Of this place we once ob- 
tained a perpetual lease ; but, for want of fuufls, the Society could not pay the 
annual rent, and it soon went into the possession of slave traders, who hold it 
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MiU. Of late, they Iiavc been allomplinij' to ciilar?o liicir opera! ion?, and to 
establish adililional factories on parts of the coast still occiipio'.l hy some of the 
native tribes. These attempts have been defoatcil, but. will probably bo re- 
iiewcii. Fiiiro])ean i,aivernnionts ami private traders have also attempted to i>-ei. 
posses.sion of some important points, wliero they would enjoy such facilities 
for inlluencing' t!ie native tribes, or for smuy'glinfr, as would be Iiighly prejudi- 
cial to our iiitorosts. 'J'o exclude all sucii evils ollbclually, it is necessary to 
poss.ess the whole coast. As the coast is held by a number of petty tribes, it 
is impossible to tcli ihn exact amount nocossary to purchase the whole. Ac- 
cordiuif to the best information, about -S-OiOUO will l)0 sullicicnt. As the 
Society can spare from its ordinary iiiconio but a small portion of this amount', 
a jrontloman in .\(nv Vurk. about a year ajjo, otilircd to bo one of iii'iecn, who 
should give ^t 10(10 each for that express pur|)osc. This subscription is nearly 
filled up, and . some of tiie snbscrioers have paid ; but the jjaymont of others 
depends on onr obtaming the wlude number of liftcon subscribers. Dr/uatious 
of smaller sums have been received, and will bo neoded for the j)urchascot 
territory ; but they caiumt be coniited towards tlie lil'tecn sul>scri])lions of 
•$1000 oacli. Neither can wo count, as boloui>-injj; to that fund, the noble lo- 
ijacies lately received. Wo must have a fev^- more subscrijjtions of ,$1000 

■ cacii, or lose a larue part of what has boon already snliscribed. \Vc expect 
to have them. We know not where they will come from ; but we. cannot 
believe that we shall bo obliged to lose so many thousands, lor v/ani of a Vv-w 
thousands more. 

The lleport uientions the will of .Mr. Henderson, and the need of furt'ilH to 
colonize the slaves to whom he lias bcnneallied tiicir freedom, 'j'ho will 
AFr. Ilooe, of Vir^-inia, furnisiies a still more prossin;;" claim. His will enit'n- 
cipated about oOO slaves, on c<iiidi;ion of their OMuigrating- t'> liiboria, and pro- 
vides !,!iat the e.xponse of their passai;-o shall be paid out i f bis fsiate. But 
it "wiii not do to land them on lite shores of Africa, and leave lliem at once, 
houseless and peniiyiess, to tiJso care of themselves. Tlu.'V must bo suppa-ted 
for about si.:X mnnths, liij t'sey i.'ecome inured to the climate, and can mako 
arr.at!gcu)iiiVis for ,su!ipori,ini; themsolvos. This expense also, wo suppose, 
Mr. UoG<L inUUiited sn'ould be i.. '.id out of his estate ; but the laniruage of the 
will is.."siicii, that wo ir.-.y n:;t 1)0 a!)';? to enforce it, a:id must look to other 
sources for the means 'if their support. For this pm-pose, we may need sosno ssi.K 
tliousand dollars, a Ttf EDjo part- oil it inunediately ; and i'or the passag-e ami sup- 
port of other si'avcr, nnnuTcTpstod by will or otherwise on condition of their 
emi'jratini^,- ws need- — =!0i7i thousands than we have any prospect of rcceiviiify. 
.' In . Liberia, colorc-'LpOi.-spI'O from tiiis country can enjoy the jirivileyc of sclf- 
SOVGi'iifjicnS.i.rj fcct, a^ '^veU as in iTamc. 'j'hoy cleci. all the ollicors of their 
^;w■f^4r6vs^r!^i^ar^^;c^x^:•'pt the rrim:'r^^ who is ai)po;ntt>;i by th:; 8oc;e;y ; Hud 
fltrft ti'iftci^ is iiovv heM hy <?'^" ''f .'^hc:( oiv:\ niui'bi'-is b;;ii been .■!ioi:t^;d by 

■ ilitiHv .5if;:-L!eui. I Jcf fthii'- : 5.0 iluii:;!!] >h& oi^ic'-.rs cf li!':-,!- ;i"V!jn).-:oni.u.ro novv 

■ itiisd: and iorv-vcvsrsl yevrs .uaV''!' hrnin ;Hli-il,. 'iy la??!; 01 Mxitr ow;>, 
'l'K!^^i>'>!'-k!ty.hTs;Uf;o a'voto on nil kvi-s ev>iM;i<iJ i>\' ■'.\-\.c h:zi^h'.vn:i:- : h-M lor 
several y'larr -p.^'ias noi hi^e-i i^si^^rl/j^i-U ■':v:fS) in A i"^:!.v*W!f^--. Thty.by.VO 
chosen their rnlci-^, .nul Oijc tte-; v.^vc:;'isd iis;;- UvJ}f J»4;c;oi;suy, t-.;^ Ui 
need no interlbrouce from t!;:; Ii-^'ci-ii}. Thoir o.U7n'ii"y ;'t:vo)5UQ has jifccotno 
suflicient to moot the oxponsos of their aW'' ac.v'.:(ii;i-.f)i:i5^ . The uios;-? .cofivij- 

• nicnt manayement of the fi.roi^'n r..'!alions of the C>-::'':rtfni'^i^^lui .iiiA^i)^ te 
-require some change in the fonns of adininistratiun. And d-Ji-yJa-v, t:.i^:tf.!;^«is 
will soon be made, such as those circumstances aliov/ and rotpiire. Tnu 
clv will roi-erve to itself wlia'r>v<n- privili'i^'os nro noces.-.'uy, in order ' ^th--}^ 
successful jn"()~:ocution of its work of (JolMui/.a! iuu ; Init wiil iorraally divti.'rL 
itself of most, if not all of the power, whicii, for seyerai years, it has found 
no occasion use. 

Concerning tJic iiifernai. condition of fjiboria, 'ive have very doiinite ari3- 
satisfactory information. I have in my tiaiid, a complete census of the CoiTi- 
monwealth, as it was in September, 1813. It contains a roll of all the emi- 
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grants who have been sent out, giving the name, age, and former conditio^ 
and residence of each emigrant, and what has become of him. Next follows 
a list of the present emigrant population, giving each person's name, agej 
connexions, emplo^'ment, amount of education, and state of health. We have 
also an account of every man's business, the amount of his property, of 
churches, of schools, and a record of all convictions for crime since April, 1828. 
When we speak of these things, therefore, wo do not deal in guess-work; 
"We know whereof we affirm. We do not pretend that a few emancipated 
slaves and free colored people, landed on the shores of Africa, almost wholly 
destitute of property rnd of education, have, in less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury made a perfect paradise. It would be absurd to expect it. But we do 
say that they have done all that could reasonably be expected of them, and 
more. They have fed and clolhed themselvesi All have all the necessaries 
of life ; and those who are industrious and economical, have furnished therai 
selves with many of its comforts, and enough of its luxuries. They have 
carried on a well ordered, republican government, under a constitution adopted 
by themselves. , In their regard for the institutions of religion, and the absence 
of Sabbath -breaking, profaneness and intemperance, they compare advan- 
tageously with our own New England. Their census reports 23 churches 
and 16 schools ; and since its completion, an act of their legislature has estab^ 
lished a system of common schools, and set apart tv^rtaiu portions of the rev- 
enue for their support. 

The inflnencG of Liberia over the native tribes in the vicinity is great, and 
rapidly increasing. Ten or fifteen thousand of them have put themselves 
fully under the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, enjoy its protection, and 
are subject to its la\Vs. Nearly two-fifths of the childreir m school belong to 
native families ; and there are some of them in every school e.xcept two. In 
the churcheS} are 1474 communicants, of whom 833 are converted natives: 
There are native communicants in 13 of these churches ; and some of them 
are found in every settlement of the Commonwi?alth except one. About 300 
native men are so far civilized as to be deemed worthy to vote, and do vole, at 
elections, and enjoy all the privileges of citizenship. Over the allied tribes; 
containiiig a population, perhaps of 100,000, Liberia exerts a salutary influ- 
ence, dncej these tribes were always at war, for the capture of slaves. 
Nowi wars aniong them are abolished, and they have bound themselves by 
treaty to abstain from the slave trade. Among them, the gospel, and the 
knowledge, arts and customs of civilized life are making steady progress; 
Missions and schools are established among them in various places, some of 
thorn 100 miles or more in the interior. Here is an opening, through which 
light may penetratev and is penetrating, the darkness of Africa. And it is 
not yet proved that missions can be successful in that part of the world, with^ 
out the support of colonies. After centuries of eflfbrt, all attempts have 
failed, except two ; the Mendi Missions which consists of a single missionary, 
who, at our latest advicea had been ordered out of the country for opposing the 
slave trade, biit had not broken up his establishment, and ht.iped to stay ; and 
the Mission o:" the American Board at the OabooUj which, according to intelli- 
genos Just received, is in imminent danger of being broken up by the French. 

X{tit;vve take a narrow and unjust view of the influence of colonization, )>; 
wes <KWS!<leHt as beii^iR with the settlement of Liberia. It commented 
%V5th.th«3 planting of the colony oFSich-d^^i^^ by Granville Sharpe and 
pvfn pni'anlhropic sssociateG. Thatuolony ivas commenced in' 1787, wilii, 
ornanciiiated. slaves ; and one of its principal objects \v?5j tO- watch tht? ajav^ 
iKide, lind to coiieci mh-yowAort concerning it which might lead to its sap-^ 
piY^aion. : Badlj iUft that (solouy hais been Vianaged, and though it has TaJteh, 
livmtWtAl% of feci;o?np]ishing xvhat it ought to Imve doneT it hsiis rojide'red 
Jiivaluable serVicas to AfricUf and the inieVesfs of htinaanity. In i7^ii-— ^ 
that hi :h\}v:ye-j.r^..ftQt;i \irr^^^^ ths-skve lraffs - 

• I'epn^to be'.iaid bbfore the .Rritl^h .l^Uanjorti ; and it continaed tbbe cbllebt- 

&nd tranuL'il'uiu, tilh at the^r.«i " af n^'snly yeaiiTj i?i lS<)7v Fwlian^sijit- 
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jpassed an act abolishing tho traffic. Nor did its services end there. Without 
that colony, Britain could have had no courts of admiralty, in any place that 
would answer the purpose, for the trial and condemnation of captured slave 
ships ; and without it, when slave ships were condemned, she could not 
have provided for the victims rescued from their holds. In short, without that 
colony, nothing that Britain has done for the good of Western Africa, would 
have been practicable. Tlie missions which British Christians sought to plant 
nmong the surrounding tribes, were obliged to use that colony as their land 
ing-place, and means of reaching their destination ; and after nineteen years 
of persevering labor in vain, at an enormous expense of treasure and of lives, 
all that remained of them were obliged to retreat within the boundaries of the 
colony, where they or tlieir successors remain and labor successfully to this 
day. The British missions on the Ganibia, too> are planted in and sustained 
by British colonies of Africans, rescued from slave siiips or released from 
slavery ; and those on the Gold Coast and the Bight of Benin are sustained^ 
more or le'^s directly, by British military posts. 

It is certain, then, that in producing all the beneficial changes which have 
taken place in Western Africa during ifle last halfs-century, colonization has 
rendered indispensable aid. No change for the better has taken place there, to 
which the colonization of the coast with persons of African descent has not 
contributed. Other means iiave been tried, and tried abundantly, but in vaint 
This has been tried, and ttied repeatedly. Colony after colony has been 
commenced, and in every instance^ with gratifying success. And in no other 
instance has the success been so satisfactory ; in no other instance has so 
much been accomplished in proportion to the means used, as in Liberia. 

Let the Report, then, go ibrtli, and convey the knowledge of our labors 
&nd success through the state ; and the minds and hearts" of all good and 
candid men will be with you. 



No. III. 

iThe Rev. Jesse T. Peck, A. M. of Poultney, arose and said t 

Mr. President, — I have been requested to ofTer a resolution with remarks, 
for che consideration of this meeting. Before I read the resolution, I have 
one favor to ask of the congregation. It is that that they will not suspect my 
judgment. They have a right to do so, for I am a stranger. But I am sure 
. th^y will,, at my request, for the present at least, take it for granted that I 
• s^iars;?!ot tlefein them long, at this late hour of the evening. 
• The IliiiibUitJiJU that has been put into my hands is as follows : 
' ■ the principles, the history, and the prospects 

*df Aft tijai) coioriixation enccurage and demand greatly increased 
^effbrfe^.ibr,its pro^fiw .-. : 

Mr. P,iaB.^ixii5NT, — I thank yoy fvr this privilege. ; Kat. = indscd-s beeauss- 'f 
am una'-p-'it^- tfis- vrsst. iraporiance of tho pnucipic^.l sn\ a«(>»tto ad.vo<>sts'; ■ 
nor of ilie:cstr6rhe dfeiicSiA/ of . tho snbjeet lo which they fc'lat?;: i^hv 'l.knam 
Sir, it'is-.a:'c<>rfipl'5to.bundi»3 that tha xt^ml&Vxc^ici^^^ '[. 

TM iXimvj it inUi Bps.smsS !i.n«i coiavijisft rhtS whole .cofntniVrntyv - N^^^^ st- foiifi'' 
'cause J asr.. tis.'m'STe.o^^^^ to do it justice'v e?pffftiali:y "-s:s my. Sret 

, 'f-Qtifte ^s'ttS ax neoR' Co^ikj, ' siuce which J have hardly had a :«Tiora?;»i5t*f3 ^ii«a3'e.\ , 
- I^ior. beeaaae thwr^i is^arj/. thinj? ni««'fj;ik'cdi5d; . if> n^^^^ for . yojir-.ej?ceiU'2ii'. ■ 
:>^<;cret8r^ :\-iih ail ttja deliheraliija '# %{; 'siM}r._ and,:' the sta7i>(Hit <jf. grdat '; 
rtnm}, m li to. procljide lite vpry possibilM '6f >,-vir*pelitiatt her'ir lias ^>:lrriJ')letely■ 
;■5ovepsd^-tjl& thffa my Rev. friend TronV- liMlUB Ufe thrown him- 
vBiil^Jrtto the^fi and. Wi'h.hw ciesr sight^ haad. has picked up 
■ <?vdrj acatterin^ to stand and 
■54daji?.5:0!'3 goi&iViiarVf§t fli^y l^ave' ga^^^ 
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And yet Sir, I ihanh yon- most heartily,, for tho privilcfjo of standing 
before this assoiiibly, wliich coinpri.«e"Js ko fair a. ropreseiitation of the talent 
and iiioral worth of'tiio Green ?t,K)iintain !Stat<j, thonyli I nuiy do nothing' more 
than declare uiy attachiiienl to tho noblo ciiirio of colonization. 

I like it well ; and 1 liko it for a roa.-.on that may snrj)riso some who hoar 
me to-nig-ht. 1 like it fur itcs Anti-l^Uticrij characlcr. \ am perfectly aware, 
that it h.'ia been charged aoiiin and ao-aia as a Pros'avery institution. But 
'Sir, I do not holiovu it. li 1 did, 1 would aliandon it to-night ; for nnver 
will J, williny-ly, fj-ive my patronui^o, for one inonieni, to an lutflitution which 
to my undorritandino-, directly or indirectly, :su[)[)orts tho sysloni of American 
Slavery. If I should sir, 1 ought to be disowned by every criio son uf old 
Vermont. 

■ I do not claim Sir, that every Coloni^ationist has always been a consistent 
,V.-.i'v-:t?iIavery man. Nor do I deny that thi.-? very linniano Institution has been 
'■^V^^ij?K'rt by hoklers of shivoa anil advoc system; nor on tlie other 

f}a>&l, do 1 oonsc.'it that it was dosii^'ued by its originators to perpetuate slavery 
and- in its .structure adajited to do so, 

Sir, it is my <lesiy-n to oppose !his's:.oiistrnction of onr cnlerprize. And T 
ask what arolhe facts J VVliy Sir, that a humane foelmiif for the slave often 
exists at tho siv.iih, promptiii_<;- luit only to the removal of abuses, and to kind 
treatment, but to a disposition to m;uiunu.?s;on. And what has always boon 
the irreatest obstacle to tliis benevoicnt inclination J Evidently, that tho slaves 
are not permitted to enjoy their freoiioin. The laws of slavery will not allow 
if. This is- well ktiown to every inteliio:cr.t 'iorthern man. Upon any other 
plan than colonization in .some form,, iiferc r.fo -/n^ii^riiiountable difiiculties in 
the way of fivinir tho shivo iiis freedr.m, so th^'.l 'Wniiaoit^ vvosihi often forbid 
tho breakin;r up of the lei^^;i : iivX^-r: itl th« vfftuwoii^master know 

that his liberated ;^;i^vOI^):>v H'^^ n'a?^doir> wiliio^st tho i;er?;dn prospeet of 

«tan«tion or Y?>v&(-iOV ^;'shwv . Inm. -tM? W!fl:fi«UutrOiV,ffl>«U'> « society of 
t;'-s^hron ; s&l'tToa jii \^v^ W^h )^^a^m>:ttk.<m•yc^^\ by. all tho endear- 
■'v'^vK'-'t homo, with a country v a ?-^5jnk:y h'i.xH-x^ ftfdS ksi osvn, >vithou^ the 
■wt^b»uv>i>' ;;{lluonco =/-c:7:i:i.e. ;^i):i tfo \ta/ Ma^^ ?-<y,-'' m^nm jjj^. • Jj^s-.^vsU- )/^* 

"^m f3iftfrr ;i!<d auijih^r n/H^joi'ts; )-c;n:if vn'mV rii^ts It? f sr:iijd^rd oi' a nyiiw,. 
■ j^ir, V nva iji^vAhi\ ^^^sX Wf? Viri:'.:u>t ofcli^^eci lo; rely J^rvon ^^hiliJ^ophy jvlor^o 
to' Wial^lii-h i^o' io;p:^rr^?it a ■p^^i'^Ko;). Bisi-vcy sVisUisv;^ ft. ■ Agiiiv: nosl p>rm 

STiaai; valvio -orv;jn-?; U?«v; vi!^«?d upo-'i u^! i>y m^jsi'siis hi\vc; -o'lg ;\hhorrfi4 , 
iijiivfiJ-v, but iiavo hcrvU.i'or;i sGsn wi.ws.fe' mode lii^cvstitVijtu^vir.el^iVfii?. And 

\vl\G vi.vj;. : £ron<' >vU'> \h\: ti5!\Hl?c:i;oT!:^ .pAy<!sv, ui.d.ji^ 
ificir formor nic^i^^cs/- And thoy fen^ there our Jnjpj^y njfbayi. at. pine ? 
in a!! the pride and q-lorv of froe-'iSiV: hiUjibadif ■ of thira-; "wiio. l;iai; ioj-. thy 
benevolent action ot vonr sociely wnulJ S<:^ 1>-;:; *i^^y.fi:^vf; booo j^l^vcs, w;t?)<>ut 
the most distant hope" of hbeiiy ! Sir, yo*.; tnftr . rrin' ^-it^-tav: tli;)r_.U;i^< 
scheme has never wanloil N/z/^ac/s thono-h w h-\>- ol'ifr^i wu;!t,'(^Wfift'ns._^ ■%vh{>]<j 
plantations of neuToes have been oif-M-efi t." ns— orp-d us, as ahiJfMt tho 
only mode in wiiicii tiio lienovolout d.-^siro to h'i;e<"*l3,. '.'iG enslaved can h&v« 
its true e.vprcssion. . . : . ... 

But ao-iin. Sir, [ hold that tho spir^f ;md r uor-^He; rmrv of this society, 
tends to ilio destructiou of slavery; ^Vi^;! UiC i;{*y'i^at:e' tiv:nt;ph of free princi- 
ples in the south, hs plan is to apprarid- ^hf^ wf'.ith iUrt ft/'rtcrA; tbojn. They 
-aro mea; U'ito representatives of hL>ri;v.-i..i:iaK;r?. C^.: ih/y bo converted by 
'4s^vi?-'^-.---i^.'V'-6;?5'Mp'i;". a !:}.a.i ?.|t<!r$..!g >lii»r.!u^?;?-:?'> L"po but hi fon- 

■4i(^r*Snl^i?i-^iS'aT»; «;v,' A;!;] 'i^'}i;rf--^J?KH .^a;i pe^i^rra^^ nrA the IJn-p,- 
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I cannot be mistaken. It is accordinor to the established laws of human na^ 
tare to be ''ifluenced upon such principles. If your society confined its con- 
cern and sympathy to the slave alone, disreirardin;^ tlie cl.tims ol the ina.sier ; 
absorbinix all its benevolence in the black, I'javing out ol' the question the 
while population of the south, 1 could not give it my confidence. But cover- 
ing, as 1 believe it does, the whole ground ; the uncosupromising advocate of 
ecjual rigliti*, I must — 1 do with all niy heart sir, bid it God speed. 

Sir, if slavery ever ends by inllcence, I voriiy believe it nuiftt. be by the ac- 
tion of such principles as we are attempting to advocate. And 1 believe it is 
destined to end. It may seem to some like strong faith, but I uelieve it. The 
spirit of freedom will awake from its slumbers ; the power of progress will ro- 
mcve the disabilities, and triumph over the obstacles that oj)pose tlie onward 
march of truth. Reason will act upon reason, and mind sway mind by laws 
deep-seated in its own mysterious constitution, until the last bondsman of 
America shall leap from his chains, and triumph in the liberty, which is na- 
tive to man's immortal soul. Besides sir, I believe there are physical causes 
which strongly tend to this result. Slavery is actually consuming itself. It 
multiplies the number of consumers compared with the number of producers, 
so that it must, front the very nature of the case, ultimately destroy tlie cle- 
ments of its own e.Kislence. Why sir, is it Inking up its stakes from the once 
fertile lands of Maryland and old Virginia, and moving on to the virgin west ] 
Why sir is all this,' if not because it has made for itself a desert in its former 
smiling home, and gone on to seek for new resources, which must be likewise 
exausled in their time. And how can that system be perpetual in one part of 
the States, which requires at least three timn*: the number of laborers, for 
the jame work, that are re(iuired in another part.' Indeed sir, though the 
time may be far distant ; long after my iiead is laid beneath the clods of the 
valley ; still it will come. The descendants of the pilgrims will yet behold it. 
From the green hills of Vermont to the Mexican gulf, the flag of our coun- 
try will yet wave in triumph " over the land of the free" as it does now over 
"the home of the brave." 

iitilCii'tce more sir, the anti-slavery character of ''.'.s institution may be 
seen, iii the i't.ot that it is now demonstrating before the world the capability 
of tho African to !5:c^''!rn himself. It is true our colony is yet in its infancy, 
but lock aC .it« .'Succet:.?. .-"/ftr the most careful observation since its first es- 
tabliskiiien*', (he paieot bcurd are now fully convinced that they may be safe- 
ly fircsled into an ittdsnemienl sovereignty, exercising all the rights and ])ri- 
vUop^^s of a rjation of fteoiiJCD I And .-.v- what will the world say when they 
behcsii'i the Afvican ra«e yuccossuuty _;'^f!/.:; all the Legislative, .Indicia!, an'd 
S.vtn/utivd pr.\vo"3 of !t j.'tTic g'ovevnto^^ Tl'at such minds ought to be en- 
siaviiti'j i?^o isir;, saactioncii by the «:;i:ri~.r;U' ot living truth, they will declare 
thataifson^ the " ina!itu>abie rights" u\ ihn biijcic i-ian are " lile, i.ieki:tv and 
th-3,pa?.«uit of hftppincss." Xti'^ chKi ad Shv s»>i, ?ir, no truth can be so for- 
midsiilc, no demori.sirfition sfwionniicifig, liis / 'Vican's capability of self- 
goyftrnfuesit impcoverceni. B'i s^ssui-fcu, sir. t ic light of our colony will 
vet dispsl the. tiark'?,-'-is of \iA< world open tn\i subject. It is destined to 
throw Mn says into die i?cvijTh; And, may ••v.'h nut believe it, thousands there 
wjii hail it as the duvrvs of a ^tovious 'i.ny i;pyn .lur benighted w(jrld. 

BiJtj sir, i otigbt V' f^ivii. I iim suve .r.^h.iU weary your patience — (several 
yuico?... Oil, go CI..' ) WvVt, siv, ?' oHgh^ to Stiy something more of the 
■j/Av&|'«tS "f>f the 6ocif.*?y, I hs.ve not half Ujti :.'me or strengih to deve]oi)e 
these prosp;-''Gtc? h.s they. appear to xao. AirsnJy, s'r, a reaction of the public 
jijlnd i^..comint|r npon .us. Astss-dy she huinant" pi-wciples and ber.ign ten- 
dency (if our Jr-ocieiy ?vrt^ !>ttguin?j5g to !-Q-:y.\ ;i!>,;feciated where they 
luive ho.i-ni ]'3tii;',"d u^ion ^^'dh snspiwon if not ^vibh ;*<;tn;j; .'K-.s-'ili^y. Our mcet- 
ine'S ia^_'*i^i oar ■-••^•ntriiiUtioii.^ iAOV!? iibtnTiL -ifHi h^g^ fti.MXibei's of slav^:-!; 
ai'ij. M^^dy to bB ct:iru;<j!p.(.tefi— rWsitiit;,' to be eonio, h-y'car j-atio^Ja-g-e, h-^ ths 
land of tiieir r:i':be:w. I in prc*;?ect h -ifeneral ra'Siy tvf tlie friesivfe ov thft 
_slave arouaf}. ibft st4nJit,id of c0i'jii\7Ai.iC!ix : ct. vast i^:CA■^a!:c of iii. ;'c;?oijrc;*>:'j 
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and ai isplayof its ener<,nes upon a scale commensurate with the benignity of 
its purposes, aiu3 the puriectioa of it-s adaptation to the wants of the Africian 
rn-jo, Ao;l what " e^brtf in the language of the Resolution, do not these 
" prospocta encourage and demand ?" ' • ■ 

But further Sir, llovc to look at the future _ prf.isl^ects Rntl.eflbrts 9f this. 
,soci(!ly as they must and will bear upon the infamftMiJ twjiifle flesh and blfxnl,, ' 
that has, almost from time immemorial, disgrtc^'d the coa«t«of blatjding, injfired' 
Africa. Once, Mr. I'resident, it wa-s -ouk V>c/a'rt><fth>it a iree ana prosperon:; 
colony, under the patronage of p. gfsftl-jiation, woult* r?mLwass aiid retard 
the slave trade in Africa ; bn\ mvf, Hir, it'-if krioim to h.iive''tys effect. Iiv 
proof cf this, what do we nesd iBtn'k? tlian iht^ definite aiid cutheatic hieto'ilW-^ 
inf /rmraion irivon us by tiii"- •wstio'j'nivsbRd g-i?ntlen3?n who has pr jcp'Jwl roe. 
and arguing from the bni/i^-n c-Ger.ts of the eiibrtts already laafie, what, splen- 
did resultii may we not conikU:niIy expeci fr-sni the collected CTorgi^^s o'fhu- 
jnaniiy and reli<.nou, aroiifitJ thaf j-rtiJit, for h-iif a eontury 16 ooine. Tn this 
part oV uur work, Sir, ."'*^ i^i'o io liiivo the perniarier»t-;;<>-M';i:»oration of tKe>ciyU~ . 
ized world, and if i'.ir-Mi!irence, faith, and actio:;;, coii^r/jrp.-^Vg;;nu»::^-.aiis >nc.- 
traliic, Sir, U must f!:le. And any man >nai ' STi^e, without a "yrbphet's eye, 
our olony the i^ra^id niilyiog . pkc-t; the future, for the achievement of 
those ^f'.orious rtvjil's. 

But, - ir, T a>iif-t iK)t fail to poi?\t ' Jii the prospective bearing of our Colo- 
ny upon v"'iv!liziitit>;3 and ev;inge3ization of that vast continent. Already, 
sir, has the rt'iigioi-i of liie cross sought and found a home on the Liberian 
coast. Ptraeouted, hunted, and driven from every place upon which it had' 
taken its stand, unaided by the colonization scheme, it has found its refuge 
here ; and from this point, in its true aggressive spirit, it has penetrated the 
darkest African wild, and found its converts among the rudest and most de- 
graded sons of I lam. What eye does not moisten with the tear of gratitude, 
at lbs sigi)t of gathering hundreds of once degraded nations, converted, happy, 
»» clothed and in their right mind," emerging from barbarism and crime into 
the light of a glorious gospel day] Oh, sir, tbis is Christianity in the spirit of 
its rnisfion from Heaven, iio'mg out to reclaim, to sanctify, and to save thc- 
world. And, sir, let me say, learning and domestic comforts, with all the arts 
and biest-'ings of civilized life, are following in the train ; or, perhaps, I ought 
rathsr tu suy, going hand in hand with this grand controlling clement of hu- 
man happiness^ Now. sir, let me ask, shall we abandon this enterprise f 
leave the colony planted by our care ? put out tbis light upon the confines of 
darkness, and leave the missionary of the cross to struggle alone, again^'t: the 
fierce oieinents of corruption and death, without a friendly place on which to 
rest his foot, as he pauses to breathe, and rally his energies anew for the fear- 
ful conflict? No, si,-, tbe voice of humanity and religion forbids it. Our 
mission is from Heaven, and we can not, we dare not, be recreant to the holy 
trust. I think I see in certain prospect, the triumphant advance of truth, 
unt'l Africa is redeemed. From our infant colony, I see it roll like a sea of 
livini- K'ght, while the darkness of ignorance, sin, and death recedes before 
it, and disappears forever. 

Oh Sir, the prospects of our enterpise ! They are full of glory ! For what 
is }rIory, if the resurrection of a continent is not ? What is glory, if gathering 
from heathenism "the Sacramementai ho&t of God's elect" is not ? with 
gouls enli-rhtened, sanctihed and saved ; passing ia triumph the Jordan of 
death, and entering the "Eternal City," "with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their hoaci.=!." 

f know not, Sir, how it may be with others, but as for myself, I devoutly 
claim, as a boon from heaven, an humble part in this glorious work. 



